Wormald (1927) who received material from New Zealand in 1921 isolated
5. americana [S. fructicola] from apricot, peach and plum mummies and peach
twigs. There is no evidence that either 5. fructigena or 5. laxa is present
in New Zealand.

It seems clear then that up to the present time the only brown rot fungus
present in Australasia is Sclerotinia fructicola.

GENERAL DISTRIBUTION

The chief regions of distribution of the brown rot fungi as indicated by the
preceding review (see also Figs. 1, 2 and 3 ; pp. 7-10) are :

5. fructigena.              Europe, Japan, Manchuria, Turkey, Uzbekistan.

S. laxa.                      Europe, Japan, Manchuria, Turkey, Uzbekistan and the Pacific

coastal regions of N. America.
S. laxa forma mall.    Europe.
S. fructicola.               N. America, S. America, Australia and New Zealand.

The most striking features of this distribution are the absence of
S. fructigena from America and Australasia, and of S. fructicola from the
Old World. S. laxa has not yet been recorded from Australia or New
Zealand, and this also is a fact to be noted. The following points should
therefore be carefully considered with reference to attempts to prevent any
one of these fungi from becoming established in a region where it has not yet
been notified.

Large quantities of apples are exported from North America, Australia
and New Zealand, regions where brown rot of apples is not serious, probably
because S. fructigena is absent. From an economic standpoint it is important
that this fungus should not become established there.

Sclerotinia laxa also is absent from those countries except in the western
parts of N. America. It is another undesirable parasite, particularly because
it infects the flowers and causes blossom wilt. 5. laxa L mall too might be
troublesome if introduced into the apple orchards of America and
Australasia.

With regard to the British Isles and the rest of Europe, the chief feature
of interest is the absence of S. fructicola, a fungus very destructive to stone-
fruits. Whether its introduction into Europe would be a serious matter cannot
be predicted with certainty, but it is clearly undeskable that it should become
established. It has been found on more than one occasion on fruit imported
into this country from America. Evidence indicates that it produces conidia
more freely than 5. laxa, and its ascigerous form, which disperses innumerable
ascospores at the time the trees are coming into blossom, is a serious menace
to the cultivation of stone fruits.

It must be borne in mind that there is a real risk of introducing a species
into a country where it is not at present found. That this is so is shown by
the fact that infected* imported specimens have been intercepted on several
occasions.

In the U.S. Department of Agriculture's lists of intercepted plant pests
(1944, 1946, 1950) the following items have appeared:

Monilinia cinerea on cherries from Portugal in 1943.
Sclerotinia fructigena on apple in stores from Portugal in 1945.
Monilia fructigena on apple from Sweden in 1948.

In trials in which peaches were dusted with sulphur against Sclerotinia
fructicola In Canada and sent as a consignment to East Mailing to be